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ABSTRACT 

Based on comparative data froa ttro 1973 studies, this 
study examined vhether or not the *occupational and educational status 
projections and language usage patterns of Sexican American teenagers 
living in a large metropolitan area differed from those of teenagers 
living in isolated, relatirely small nonmetropolitan places. The ttro 
separate, but similar, studies trere conducted in South Texas trith 
nonmetropolitan youth (Sl?-73) and in El Paso trith metropolitan youth 
(EP-73) using identical questionnaires. The ST-'73 study obtained data 
from 379 Hexican American sophomores in ^5 high schools located in 
Dimmit, Starr, and Zapata Counties. The EP-73 study obtained data 
from 300 Chicano sophomores and seniors in 12 schools in the El 
Paso-'Tsleta school distrlctSt These studies analyzed the respondent's 
aspiration and expectation levels, aspiration intensity, expectation 
certainty, speaking patterns (trith parents at home and trith close 
friends in the neighborhood, school, outside of class), and use of 
mass mediat Some findings trere: metropolitan Chicano youth had 
slightly higher educational and occupational aspirations; south Texas 
girls trere the least certain of their occupational expectations; 
metropolitan boys used Spanish less and English more trith parents; 
and nonmetropolitan males more frequently maintained a strong desire 
for their educational aspirations. (NO 
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IntroductiCT 



H^e purpose of this research is to ^ttJ^t to test the level of 
geDeraliztica of a recent ccnclusiOT from our past research on non- 
inetrcpolitan, south and southwest Texas Mexican Mericaa Teenagers: 
that these youth have prccomnantly high and strong status aspirations 
and expectations. 

Our earlier fiJidijigs on the lU Hsxxcan Amrican youth si5>ported 
Merton's thesis that all types of youth, induduig Mexican Aaerican 
y<xith, in An^rican society have high aspirations for uqn^d social 
mobility (Kuvlesk/, Vfright, and Juarez, 1971). This brought into 
question Buch of the speculative assertions that Mexxcan American 
youth suffered iii^edinxmts to social inobiiity due to Ic^ achievesient 
aspirations derived froan the patterns of values and beliefs linked 
to their minority subculture OiJright, Salinas, and Kuvlcsky, 1973; 
Hernandez, 1970)* Cfeviously, that assertion can be made that cur 
earlier findings about fW Texas Mexican Auiericans are atypical— 
an exception to the more general patteins vdiich prevail, ainong 
Mexican American youth, particularly those residing in large II 
(inetropolitan) areas - 

Given the feet that little in the way of cctnparable past research 
has be^ accuinulated on aspirations of a variety of Mexican Merican 
youth, it is legitinate to question how far you can generalize from 
one suBll study of Mexican Americans living in small places along the 
hJexican border in one state* Only one rather dated study done in the 
southwest has been repored on M (metropolitan) Mexican American youths' 
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status aspiiaticns—Heller's analysis based on a Los ilnseles 
study carried oat in the late fifties (Heller, 1356)- The few 
other jost reports we could locate indicated results that appeared 
to st^port our conclusic^; although^ for cne reascsi or another 
questions cculd be raised abcnit cccparability betKcen those findings 
and ours (Kinrleslcyr, Wright, and Juarez, 1373)- Chly Heller's 
(1366) inferences fron the Euch earlier Los i\ngele5 findings 
S53peared to directly challenge our conclusions; however, Heller*s 
findings were based en responses indicating expectations (anticipated 
attainiaents) not aspirations (desired attaininents) , and of course, re- 
preset a historical period for the Mexican ^jnerican niuch different from 
that of the late sixties and the present 

Past research has generally shown that levels of status aspirations 
and expectaC-cns vary directly ivltii increasing size of ccsirnunity of 
residOTce- Likewise past research indicates that generally youth 
fran snaller places tend to be more traditional in their orientations 
and behavior as ccf^pared iidth youth froci larger places* As far 
as \^ are a^^re, evidence does not exist to determine iviiether or 
not or to lAat extent these generalizticais are valid for Mexican 
/American populations- Recent data frwi two Texas studies carried 
out jointly by the two authors provide a basis for filling this void, * 

A few studies have been done on the retention of Si)anish by 
Jfexican Americans (Skrabanefc, 1970; Patella and Duvleslqr, 1973)- 
A report of findings from an earlier - 1967 - Texas study of tlie 
noranetropolitan area studied here (involving the saine age grotping) 
indicated that almost all Mexican American youth can speak Spanish^ 
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that boys ccnsist^tly use ^janish in speaking tdoicq than Uitis, 
that the aincunt of Spanish used varies by social context, and that 
Spanish radio prpgiajns are utilized frequently but not Spanish 
language luass literature (Patella and Xinrleslcyr, 1974)* Prior 
analysis of the ST-73 data indicate that these patterns have 
persisted with little change (J^tella and I&nrlesky, 197S). Nb 
coi^jarable data on a similarly located nsetropolitan, Jfesxican Aaerican 
pqnilation has been reported to provide a basis to evaluate the extent 
to \fiddi these findings can be generalized. However, evidence exists 
to indicatethat Ifecican Ani^rican youth from los Afigleles and %)anish 
Ajnerican youth from rural Southern Colorado speak Spanish less than the 
noranetrqpclitan South Texas youth (Kmrleslcyr, 1973)- However, 
cosiparability of these studies is hindered by the fact that they 
ivere carried out at different tipes and due to marked variability 
an instruments and procedures, 

i\s far as vre knew directly comparable studies of language 
patterns of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan Mexican J^rican youth- 
carried out at the saiue time, using id^tical instmments, and re- 
plicating as exactly as possible instruments and pperaticms—have 
not been reported. Our tight collaboration in carrying out the El 
Paso-73 and South Texas- 73 studies provided us vith the potential 
for such a conparison* Vfe this have a capability to determne whether 
or not jnotropolitan and nonmetrqiolitan youth froni the '*border area" 
of Texas differ in certain patterns of language use (Kuvlesky and 
Venegas, 1974) • 

A set of questions sturctured to elicit indications of frequency 



use of Danish ever various inforjaal contexts of social iateractiai 
8f^ in use of aass laadia we^e included as parts of the questicHinairfi? 
used in both studies—tiiese are described in Patella and Vuvl&sky 
CaS73) end in even more detail in i^tella (1371) . The data thus 
obtained were utilized to dcvelcp metrcpolitan-ncsimetrcpolitan 
coj^^rative analysis by sex in reference to the following: 

(1) Spanish Speaking Patterns 

(a) IVith parents in the hciae- 

0>3 IVith close friends in the neighborhood. 

(c) With close friends in school, outside of class. 

(2) Use of >&ss Media 
(a) Radio 

0>3 Neiv'spapers and Magazines 

Hie findii^ to be reported below pro\ride a very iieager, first 
stop toward atten5)ting to answer the question of idiether or not 
metropolitan and ncninetrc^litan Mexican /biierican youth differ 
generally in their language usage pat terns - 

Our specific research objectives idll be to deteinune lAether 
or not Mexican American te(m-age boys and girls living in a large 
Metropolitan area differ frcsn their counterparts living in isolated, 
relatively small nonmetropolitan places in reference to the 
following: 

A. Qcci^ticnal and Educational Status Projections 
1- Aspiration level 

2. Expectation level 

3. Intc^ity of Aspriation 

4. Certainty of Expectation 
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B. Language Usage Jfettems • tfee of Spanish Langiage vs* &ifi£lish 
Lan^se in Btfferiiig Social Contexts. 

Conceptual Frame 
The conceptual distinctions differentiated above and evaluations 
of their esipirical utility have been specified a riunijer of times in 
other publications (Kuvleslqr and Bealer, 1966; lanrleslqr, Wright and 
Juarez, 1971; Kuvleslcyr, 1973; Cosby, et al. , 1973)* However, a brief 
overview is provided here. Status projections refer to an individual's 
cognitive orientaticm toward future social statuses and are of two 
dijiiensicns-'a status object and an orientation element. Aspirations 
consist of projections involving a variable amount of desire 
(orientation) toward a particular position delineated in some status 
area (status object). Expectatioas refer to anticipated actual 
attainments, lAether they are desired or not, and vary in degree 
of certainty of projected attainnient. Ihe status object specified for 
aspiration and expectation in a given status area can vary and this 
potential variation is labeled anticipatory goal deflection-* it 
is assumed that expectations ate modifications of aspirations iviien 
they are found to be incoRgruent, 

Data and Methods 

The analysis to be reported here is based on ccw^jarative data from 
two separate, but similar^ studies of Texas Jfexican American youth 
conpleted in the past OtO years: our 1973 stufy of nonmetropolitan 
youth in South Texas and a 1973 study of El Paso youth by Venegas 




(1973) - Each of these studies is described briefly belotf. 



1973 Nonin«¥i5f»^ i^r^*- 
The process began in 1967 with the selection of four South 
Texas counties (DiJJEJiit, i^iaverick, Starr, and Zapata) that e^diibited the 
following characteristics: (1) location in a rural and nonmetro- 
pditan area, (2) a high frequency of family poverty and (3) 
prcportionately high coiicentration of Mexican Americans (Juarez and 
Xiivleslcy, 1968:6), In 1967 interviews vere conducted in seven 
schools located in these counties. The 1973 effort could not enlist 
the cooperation of two of these schools, including the only one in 
Maverick cotsity. 

Extensive efforts ii-'ere made to duplicate the 1967 field procedures 
in the 1973 study. All high school sophomores present on the day of 
the study T^ere given questionnaires and immediately assured of the 
confidentiality of tlieir responses. A trained graduate stuient 
read each item aloud giving the students aiough tijne to coaiplete 
their responses before proceeding. The questionnaires distributed 
tvere identical mth respect to the variables involved in this 
analysis. No efforts were made to contact those students not present 
on the day of tiie interview. In 1967 abcxit 85 percent of those 
reported to be enrolled were interviewed and in 1973 the figure 
was 80 percent. 

The interviewed portions of tiie sophomore class ranged from a 
low of 22 to a high of 168 in the 1967 effort and from 35 to 181 in 
1973. The 1967 data netted 341 ^fexican Anerican respondents as 
compared with 379 for the^973 effort. 
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1S73 hfetrcs^olit^ Study (BP-75) 
IXjring the spring of 1973, a collaborative study between 
ERIC-CRESS (New ^fexico State University) and the Texas Agricultural 
EstperiCTent Station "was carried out in El Paso uncter the direction 
of Ibises Veneg^s (1973) * The study included a 5% smple of all 
sqphoiiiores and seniors in 12 of the 13 schools in the El Paso 
Ysleta school districts. Cosiq&lete data were collected on 300 
Chicano high school students through a series of grotp-administered 
schedules. 

The stimulus questions used in this study were identical to 
those used in the South Texas study and care was talcen to use cai5Datible 
interviewing and coding procedures (Venegas, 1973). Even givOT the 
expenditure of a lot of effort to assure that the El Paso data would 
be as exactly cai^^arable as possible to our earlier study in South 
Texas, there is a factor to consider in interpretij>g the ccii5)arative 
results—the Sr*73 respondents were sophomores, ivMle the EP'73 
respondents were made vp of botli sophomores and seniors-* 

A nalysis and Findings 
Educational Status Projections 
Aspirations and Expectations .{Tables 1 and 2 ) 

Differences between tlie ST-73 and EP-73 sample of respondents were 
found to be statistically significant in reference to both educational 
aspirations and expectations for females and niales* Mich of the dif- 

*Venegas (1973) reports little difference between sophomoafes and seniors 
on status projection elements* 



cent of the HP-73 had low^ aspiratiaas as conqni^ed to approxijnately 20 percent 
for the ST- 73 group, (See T^ble_l), In the intermediate categories, there 
ras sane difference between the female groups, but if the intermediate and high 
categories h'cre compressed Ke tiiould find aloiost an identical percentage (89) 
of females having moderate to high aspirations. Hie respondents had loiv'er 
expectations on the average, .more ivere found tath low expectations. 

It is iji5)ortant to ngte similarities that exist among the two populations 
of Chicanos for it seems that sijnilarities are more significant than the 
differences. Those found: 

(1) Educational aspiratians beyond high school is a desire of a high 
majority (approximtely 85 percent) of all youth regardless of place 
of residence or sex, Higii level educational goals is tlie rule rather 
than the exceptions, 

(2) Only about one fifth of nonmetropolitan and less than one out cf 
the metropolitan Chicanos tvcre judged to have low level aspirations. 

(3) The educational aspirations of male youth showed very little differences 
COS for low to high, 

(4) As has been the case witlx many of tlxe Texas studies, more of both 
peculations expected lov; levels oC educational attainment in relation 

. to their aspirations, 
Anticipatory Goal Deflection CTable 5} 

Tlie BP-75 and ST-73 re^Kmdents differed very little, regardless of sex, 
in reference to the discrepancies of wliat they desired and actually expected. 
Approximately two tliirds of each sex grouping from the two Chicano populations 
demcmstrated no anticipatory c^flcction from educational aspirations at all. 
The one difference that might be noted is the negative goal deflection differ- 
ence in the Chicano groups of the two populations (Table 5 ) , 
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Intensity of Aspirations (Table 4) 

The two populations, a majority of bc^^s and girls in both san^iles 
indicated strong desire for tlieir educational goals and veiy feiif 
e2q)rcssed weak attachment to their goals in education* Tliere were sc^ 
differences in the male respondents where nonmetrqiolitan respon- 
dents jnore frequently maintained a strong desire for their educational 
aspirations than the metropolitan respondents- 
Certainty of Expectation (Table 5) 

The metropolitan and nonmetropolitan youth did not differ 
substantially in regard to how certain they felt about attaining 
th& education they really expected, - • they were split about in 
a 60 to 40 ratio between feeling some degree of certainty or some 
degree of uncertainty. The biggest difference noted was ajnong the 
fonalc sample \Aiich indicated SIC-JZ ^ being more certain about . 
tlieir expectations. 

Occupational Status Projections 

As pirations and Expectations (Tables 6 and 7) 

The EP-73 and ST-73 youth were very similar in the broad status 
levels of occupation they aspired to. An examination of the res- 
pondents* reiDlies far qioalitatively differentiated categories of 
jobs reveals tliat tlie majority of Chicanos in the metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan populations indicated a desire for the high categor- 
ies of ocoipation (1, 2, 33, Aj^roximately 55 percent of all 
respondents selected the top three catejiories xifliich indicate high 
occupational aspirations. At the lower end of the scale, there 
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were similarities between the ti^^o pcpulation grou[)s, as only about 
5 percent of each group regardless of sex had desires for categor- 
^ ies 7, 8, 9. A difference that is noted is between males of the 
population sauqjle esp^ially in the *Tiigh'* category vAiere there is a 
difference of 13 percentage points in the groups* In the 
two grotqis there still seons to be a reluctance to aspiring to the 
''high** professional fields. El Paso males show the highest per- 
centage (19) in the high professional category but the other groijps 
as separated by sex and residence fell between 5 and 11* It is 
interesting to note that the ^'traditional'* housetafe role was not 
selected once by anyone. 

The occupatioais that both popiilations expectedto attain were 
not as concentrated as were the occupational aspirations, as the 
Table 7 indicates^ Chicano youths expectations ranged Riore evenly 
over the entire scale* The percentage of respondents in the high 
categories (I^igh professional, Im professional, glamour) drops 
from 55 to approximately 38* Tlie lo^ir categories (operatives, 
unskilled worker, housewife) about doubled from the occupational 
aspiraltioiis figures given abo^e. Expectation, while generally 
lower than aspirations, remained high for the most part, 
Anticipatory Goal Deflection (Table 8 ) 

There are slight differences observed between the SF-73 and 
EP-73 studies in reference to anticipatory goal deflection from 
ocoqsational goals. Generally about half the youth do not experience 
anticipatory goal deflection, tVhenever deflection occurred, differences 
between aspirations and expectations, it tended to be negative with 
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about 30 percent shcsdng a negative deflection. Negative deaections 
were higher in reference to ocaq^tim than education* 
BitCTsity of Aspriatioa (Table 9 ) 

The intensity Deasurauent for occupational desires was compaiGble 
to the findijigs for educatiai goals. In the two areas, education 
and occupation^ appronxiately 7 out of 10 respondents indicated a 
strong desire to achieve these goals* 
Certainty of Expectations (Table 10) 

The OVD populations are gaierally less certain (about SO 
perrent coogiarBd to 68 percent) about accanplishing their job ex- 
pectations than they are in their intensity for satisfying their 
ocajpatioml aspiratiais. El Paso youth more often indicated a 
strong degree of certainty. South Texas girls vere the least 
certain of their occupational e^qsectations. 

Sjpealdng Patterns 

Ahnost all the EP-73 (jnetropolitan) and ST-73 (Tianmetr<^litan) 
boys and fiirls indicated that they could speak S^^anish (Table 1)* 
Being able to speak Spanisli does not mean that this language is 
used predominantly nor* does it mean tliat it is used with the'^ame 
frequoicy in all circumstances* Let*s briefly examine the patterns 
of language us^e by the contexts of use described above - 
With Parents (Table 11) 

J\pproxijnately hal f or inore of both boys and girls used mostley 
Spanish in spealdng with parents in both studies. Most of the 
remainder used Spanish and English about equally, and small pro- 
portians—ranging fnM 6% to 16^ of the four categories of res- 
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pandents vsed only Biglish, 

Hie El Paso boys and girls differed very little in these patterns; 
hwever, the nometropolitan boys indicated a much higher Spanish 
domnance in this context than noniaetropolitan girls, and, for that 
inatterj than the El Paso youth. Qearly, the nomaetropolitah bq/s 
stand oat as very different from the other three "residence-sex*' 
categories due to the fact that over two-thirds of them clairoed to 
use ]K)stly S^)anish« 

JJetrcpolitan boys used Spanish less and Biglish inore with parents 
than their noisretropolitan counterparts. It is interesting to note, 
however, that betv^en SOI-SOS of both, spoke seme Spanish with their 
parents— almcst half of thesi did so as compared idth only a third of 
the jnetropolitan girls* 

Friends-Neighbors (Table 12) 

Except for the nonmetropolitan boys, the groupings deRxmstrated 
surprisingly simlar patterns of Spanish-&iglish usage with '*close 
friends" in the neighborhood, (^te clearly a strong bilin^jsl 
tendency was the predominant pattern— about half of both metropolitan 
groupings and nonmetropolitan girls indicated this pattern. And, 
for these three groupings the other half vas about equally split 
between dominance of English and dominance of English and daidnance 
of SEpanish- Again, the nonnetropolitan beys were very different- 
most used Spanish predottinantly. 
Friends In School 

The observations of language patterns in this interaction context 
are very simlar to those just described for talking with friends 
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in the neigjiborhood, except that predcmijiance of &iglish is a slightly 
nsore frequent pattern^ Again, the nanmetropolitan boys stand out 
draiaatically in Spanish dcninance as con5>ared ivrith the other three 
grctpings- 

Use of Mass Media 

Radio (Table 14) 

Statistically significant but rather sli^Jit differences exist by 
place of residence for both sexes in this regard- -iwre nonsietropolitan 
youth rare likely to predoiranantly use Danish programs- More 
inportant is the feet that a luajority of all four groins listen 
to "sane** Danish language programs and sizeable proportions (ranging 
from 21% to 351) do not listen at all to Spanish prograirtS- Sex 
differences in both place of residence types iviere inconsequential- 
Neitfspapers and Magazines (Table 14) 

Place of residence differences i^ere not statistically significant 
for either beys or girls in use o£ ^>anish lan^oafie mass literature-- 
use of Biglish was very dcndnant in all cases- Por both studies 
girls indicated a greater frequency of use of Spanish to some extent 
and predcmnance of Spanish in such reading as coi^jared with their 
jTBle counterparts, 

Suimary of findings y^Gonclus ions § iHscussion r-*^'^ 
The question whether metr<^litan Qiicanos differ £ran nonmetro' 
politan Chicanes in their status projections for concern this re- 
search, VaJ,id statistical differences were found; however BaEy 
sijnilarties are indicated in the data, Sunnarizing the differences 



and similarities we can coctte to soeae condusiais teg&rduig Chicsio 
youth in jnetrcpolitan and noniEetrcjpolitan areas, 

TJi& basic differaices that air two pgpulatiais shew in their 
status projccticns are: 

(1) Metropolitan Chicano youtJi had slightly his^>er educational 
and occupational 3spirati<^. Nonoetropolitan youth ^^lere 
nK>re lilcely to expect to teirainate their education i9)on 
conpletioQ of hig^i school, 

(2) On Intensity of desired laeasurenent for educational 
aspirations, the nonmetrcpolitan population rated 
Idgjier; this iass especially true with regard to the nale 
iiOTraetropolitan respandeats who laore frequently jBaan- 
tained a strong desire ft)r their educational aspirations- 

(5) The basic difference that was found botweOT the tw groins 
ill occupatioijiaa aspirati^iis and expectations was not in 
th sv4>£3tegDrie> of hi^i le^^al status: laetrcpolitan 
youth taore frequently desired and exjpected the *iu^ and 
loif professional categories**- 

The two populations iiPere very similar in inany vays, Chicanos 

Khether in xutBl or metropolitan areas , extatplify a desire for ^sward 

mobility. The following metropolitan and nonmetrcpolitsn Chicano youth 

(1) Re^rdlsss of sex or place of residence, most Chicano youth 
have high aspiration levels for educational and occupational 
attainment and have a strong intensity of desire for these 
goals. High aspiration level' is expecially, trm for 
education vSiere approodjnately 85 percent aspire to continue 
their education be>aid high school, 

(2) A small proportion of about S percent of the Chicanos in the 
study popuxaticm have Iw level aspirations in occipational 
attaljiTient- 

(3) The difference between >diat Chicano youth aspire and expect 
in both groijps is about the saiae— aspiraticai levels fell 
about 15 percent. Educational expectations are usually 
higlher than occupational expectations, 

(4) Regardless of place of residence or sex, about 60 percent of 
the Chicano youth expected to attain the status levels they 
aspired to- -there was not goal deflection for this group • 
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One can <*serve quite clearly fjxo tJje sumaiy data cn predcmnance 
of use o£ either Spanish or English in speaking over the three con- 
texts studied that niost of the marted variability observed by metro- 
politan-nonactrqpDlitan place of residence is attributable to the 
nGiimetrqsolitaji boys fron South Texas relative to their heavy Spanish 
language dcoinace (Table 6)* This pattern also is related to another 
geneial Ftstropolitan-ncninetcopoliten variation observed—the rather 
substantial sex differences for South TexBS youth and the resnarlcable 
lack of these for the El Paso respondents* In ocnclusicn* most 
of the variability by both nfetropolitan-nonmetrcpolitan residence 
and sex af:^;ears to be dm to the heavy reliance on Spanish by the 
nonmetrcpolitan. South Texas boys, particularly in reference to 
interaction with friends in social cmtacts outside the houie* 

Sigpificant place of residnece differences in use of S|pan* 
ish language hqss inedia occurs only in reference to listening to 
radio and this difference is not very substantial- *South Texas 
youth slightly more often relied m Spanish, ^out one^fourth 
of the South Texas youth listened to nx)re Spanish language ihan 
English programs as oas?)ared icith less ihan one out of 10 El 
Paso youth. 

Differences by sex siBtus were iriccnsequential in use of Spanish 
in radio listening. Hwever, girls tended to indicate use of Spanish 
much jnore frequently tlian boys, in reading S^iansih language newspapers 
and ma^zines in both El Paso and nounetrcpolitan South Texas. In 
general, the iBetropolitan and nonwetropolitan youth studied differed 
little in their language patters relative to use of Sjpanish vs. English 
language jnass media* 
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A very caisistent pattern of variaticn by social context vfas ob- 
served regardless of sex and place of r^idenc*^ "Hie dminance of 
^^enish in speaking decreased and conversely that of &iglish use 
increased as the social context nsnred progressively avsy fraa the hosRe, 
to the neighborliood, and finally to the school. In all cases, 
the M>st dramatic shift takes place between talidng idth parents 
in the home aiai speaking iflith friends in the neighboriiood. It 
can be concluded that this situational variatioii is not influ^ed 
mudi by place of residence, except that nomnetropolitan boys 
did not indicate tlie magniturde of variation by social context 
Indicated by the three other groupanes. The fact that the non- 
laetrcpolitan boys te^nded to retain predcndnant use of Spanish out- 
side of interaction witli parents, Tdiile others did not, is one of 
the inost intriguing findings to come to light from tJiis research, 
Ke know that {Mexican /toerican youth from the South Texas study area- 
particular ly boys- -have irdicated more use of Spanish in 1973 as 
can5>ared with 1967 fPatella and Kuvlesky, 1975) . Does this mean 
that the rural boys are fieeling the pressure to denionstTate 
*'ethnic identity** to increasingly greater extent than others? 
Only futture research can answer that question. 

In general the studies here presented protddo valuable and 
needed inforniaticn in tiie whole area of status projections, Basic 
is the differences in past research, whether Cliicano youth have 
hi^ aspirations in education and occiqiations. »fertcsi*s theory 
of social structure and anomie inclucation of high success goals 
of rarious kinds C^ducation, occtq?atianal) constitutes a patterned 
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characteristic that cuts across "subcultural" diffemtiatioa in our 
society. Jfcrton maintained tijat having high aspiratioas is act 
unijque to one group in our society. Of course, there have been 
nsany ivriters pieller, Madsen fi othei-s) vho have ptaaotted the 
cultural deterministic jnodel-**that is> that because of certain cul- 
tural values Chicanos tend to have lacer aspixatioas, The Texas 
border sttdies indicate strongly that Chicano youth regardless of 
sex or place of residence have high educational and ocojpational 
aspirations. 

The difference between asgptiational levels in educaticn and 
occupation presents some interesting questions. First, do all 
youth show the same kind of difference regardless of sex or ethnicity? 
Second, and the one we will deal ^th here is, yhy the difference 
between educational and occiqsational aspiratims? Acces^sibilltX 
seems to provide part of the answer, although niuch closer research 
would have to be done in the area of status projection to measure 
acqessibiHty in educaticn and en5)loyinent. Schools and education 
ill general, have becone more "open", mor^ accessible than job 
marlcets. The federal govenunent, partly as a result of the civil 
rights movement, has declared "equal edtrcational c^?portunities for 
all citizens a top priority, Ther Sema vs Pbrtales and the Lau vs 
Nichols cases are exanq>les in which the courts have nandated "equal 
edtK::ational opportunities,'* In the occupations, the sa«e has not 
happended; there are still unions, certain trades and profession 
that are almost exclusively white. It has been mjch more difficult 
in the private sector to provide acce^ibilily. nunorities in this 
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country, Affiraative action in hiring has been a slew panocess and is 
aJjDOst always tied to those johs that are gOTemiasnt-related* Hoitf 
can one aspire to sosiietliing that does not even sem pcssible? 
A few will try—ffiost see futility* 

Have aspirations *'gQne up" for Chicanos? Do Chicanos have 
high aspiraticais in education but "low" aspiraticsis in job attainicent? 
We think not* A crucial fector that has not been considered are the 
dbstacles* Obstacles placed on Chicanos have been the proble^^ not 
cultural factors that '=la:er" a^ixatioiis* A careful analysis of 
the occupational cpportunites and accessibility to jobs in the next 
10 to 15 years \dii give an indication of occupaticnal aspirations, 
iVho says that Cliicanos do not want to beconie corporation lavyers, 
doctors and oil tyccons, • .if they could! 

Another finding tiiat deserves scxne discussion is the levels of 
aspirations of metropolitan and noniuetrc^politan youth. Findings of 
past research which indicate sane differences betu*een the two groups 
are supported vath the Chicane populations of the Texas border area. 
We found that there were sQ3ie statistically significant differences 
between two grcH^ps, Again it is inportant to consider the education 
and jc* oppoirtunities that are available to the two regiais. There 
is no question that rural youth has less of an opportunity to 
attend some educational institution beyond high school than liis 
metropolitan counterpart. The *Tiigh professional" category jobs 
are usually non-existent in rural tavns. The question could be 
posed, "do rural youth have leaver educational and occupational 
aspirations or are there less opportunities?V 
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with these loud of data t*hat can we say; yd^Bt can vc recaoroiend 
to policymakers especially in education? It is tiro to resize that 
the era of the culturally disadvantaged is lone gone; 4t never ^vas; 
it isas a inyth created by the majority culture and its social scientists 
to explain the problems of our society- 
One can trace historically the interpretations of Chicanos in 
tJiis country- to tlie point of colonization of the Southwest by 
Aiglo-Anerica we can see the "God is Uhite** model-philosppihy- Perhaps 
this model mi^t be more aR?ropriately designated *'Gos as Aiglo"- 
The 1830*s and 1940*s sm the manifest destiney diplomacy come to 
a point of success tlirough the presidency of James K- Pdk- It 
was the ^'destiny*' of the United States through the will of God to 
take ever the Southiirest- 

With the completion of the tSexican War in 184^ the mssion of 
manifest dcstiiy was accomplished as far as the Southwest and Mexico 
Vias concerned. The "colonized inferior** moiel followed witli the 
appropriate behavior being exejiplified in our actions. The Treaty 
of Guadal^>e Hidalgo and the land grant questions are perfect 
exanq^les. In education and politic^ state constitutions which 
provided for biluigualisw were totally disregarded as was the case 
in New Ifexico. In efeplpyinent:,. the c^Qonized inferiors served 
as a source fro cheap labor especially m the failfts of the South- 
west, ^enever there was a need for a larger labor force bra- 
ceros Kore legally iinported to satisfy our demand. 

To explain the lower status position of Chicanos, social 
scientists have appropriately used the bioligical deterministic model. 
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' According to this isodel-theory, a person is bom witii deficiencies in 
intelligence. If Qiicajios axe not bom with native intelligence 
necessary to survive in this society they iidll have prdbelsm. Kith 
the biological dteiminortic .theory there are few pvdblexns explaining 
high drop-out rates and low acheivement scores of C3iicano children 
in our schools. 

Finally the cultural-detenninistic model has been utilized 
to explain the many failures that Chicano youth have experienced in 
our society. Ihe basic difference between thd biological and cultural 
model is that not/ the individual bom lath norainl intelligence but 
his culture prevents hm/her from learning and succeeding. Social 
scientists have made extensive use of the cultural deterministic 
thinking in the last 30 to 40 years. The theory has been used to 
explain everything from incoine levels, to high crime rates to low 

. aspirations I 

There is a need to realize that Chicanos do have high aspiratioas 
and do lock fravard to coii^ieting in this society for the ''rewards" 
it has to offer. Qiicanos ivant a part of the success story without 
having to give up their cultural identity. AssiiJiilation in the past 
was a pre-requxsite from "making it'' in this system and it should 
never be if \<e profess to believe in a democracy. While ecouondc 
assimilation may^ be a desire form mny Chicano youth, cultural 
assiiiiilation is not. Wanting the good job and a good education 
is not synonymous with a desire to assimilate into maninstream 
Merican middle class society as some migh believe. 

22 
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In education, as well as in society, the cultural pluralistic 
model should be ii^l^aented. Cultural pluralism takes into account 
the diversity of our society and its many people* Ethnic groi^>s 
my be culturally and linguistically different but they certainly 
are not culturally disadvantaged or defici^t* 
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Tablo 1. ComMxison of Educational Aspiration (t/pe and level) aiftong two Sa:rq?les of Mcxican-Anerican Youth, 
by Sex. 



Educational 






Females 




Males 




Aspiration 








ST- 73 


iiP-73 


ST-73 


Lovel 






k 




* 




Low 


1, 

2. 


Quit High School 
t\x^ School Grad 


A 

(13) 


2 ^ 
(2X) 


2 

C9) 

7 


0 

a6) 

16 


Intermediate 


3. 
4. 


High School plus 
Tech. Training 
Junior College 


41 
4 (45) 


14 

13 (27) 


3 (37^ 


CD 

12 ^ 
20 (32) 


High 


5. 
6. 


Collegd Grad 
College Crad plus 


27 
IS 


28 

24 (52) 


26 

28 (54) 


27 

25 (52) 






Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 








X2 = 39.37 
D.F. = 5 
P = <001 




X2 = 46.69 
D.F, - 5 
P = <.O01 





Table 2, Comparisons of Educational Eiq^cctation (type and level) among tvro Samples of Mexican-American 
Youth, by Sex, 



coucBtioiiai 










Males 


1 


Expectations 






EP^73 


sr-73 














"~ It 


ft 






ii 


^Ult Hl^ oCnOOl 




2 






low 




03) 


(23) 


CIS) 


(27) : ■ 




2, 


High School Grad 


10 


21 


10 


27 _ 




3. 


High School plus 




15 


56 


14 


Intennediate 




Tech, Training 


(56) 


(29) 


(39) 


(30) r> , 




4. 


Junior College 


5 


14 


3 


16 W ^ 




5. 


College Grad 


21 


32 


32 


29 


High 


6, 


College Grad plus 


. 10. C31) 


16 (48) 


16 (48) 


14 C43) 






Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



X2 « S2.06 
D.F, ° 5 
P « <.001 



k2 49. 2S 
D,F, = 5 
P = <.001 



Table 3, CcHipariscm of Anticipatory Deflection of Education Aspiration 
awMig two' Sainples of Hexican-Auerican Youth, by Sex. 



Nature of Females Males 



Deflection 


EP-73 




££>-?3 








% 


4 


% 


None 


63 


72 


62 


60 


+ 


7 


11 


8 


12 




30 


17 


30 


28 


Total 


100 


109 


100 


100 



X2 = 7.67 

D.F. = 2 

P - >01, <.05 



= 1.33 
D.F. = 2 
P =>-5,<.6 



Table 4. Coii5>arxson of Inteiisity of Educational Aspiration among two Saii5>les 
of Hexican-Ainerican Youth, by Sex- 



Level of FeMales ^fa3es 



Intensity 


EP-73 






sr-73 








% 




Strong 


67 


59 


63 


89 


Inteim- 


20 


29 


23 


9 




13 


12 


14 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



= 3.Z4 
D.F. = 2 
P = 5:1, ^.2 



X2 = 32.54 
D.F. » Z 
P =-«C.001 
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Table 5. Cofi5>arisoii of Certainty of Educatioial E^qiectatian anong two Saaiples 
of Mexican-American Youth, by Sex. 



Fanales Hales 

EP-73 Sr-73 EP-73 ST-75 
Certainty S _J % S 



Very Certain 

or Certain 55 72 58 60 

Not very Certain 40 22 34 34 
Ifacertain or 

Very Uncertain S 6 8 6 



Total 100 100 100 100 



X2 = 13.1 X2 = 0.43 

D*F* = 2 D.F* = Z 

P = >.001, -COi P = ^.8,<.9 
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Tabl« 6, Comparison of two Samples of Mexican-American Youth on Occi?>ational Aspirations, by Sex, 



iKval of 


Type of 


Pemale 




Male 






Aspirations 


Occupational 


■ ■ Ei>-73 


ST- 73 








Aspirations 




rM=201) 


(N»i43) 






Hiflh 


1, 
Z, 
3. 


High Professional 
Low Professional 
Glamour 


— ^ — 

11 

28 (58) 
19 


5 

SI' (64) 
8 


19 

23 (57) 
15 


8 

25 (42) 
9 




Intermediate 


A, 
5. 
6, 


Management 
Clerical and Sales 
Skilled Worker 


3 

25 (311 
3 


1 

20 (27) 
6 


10 

1 (35) 
24 


15 

1 (38) 
22 


o 

CO 




7. 
8. 
9, 


Operatives 
Unskilled Itorker 
Houseivife 


3 

1 (4) 
0 


2 

2 C4) 
0 


4 

1 (S) 
0 


2 

3 CS) 
0 








No Info, 7 


5 


3 


15 


— - 






Total 


100 


100 


100. 


100 





X2 « 50*69 x2 = 23,65 

0,F, " 9 D,F. « 9 

P«<.001 p- >,001. <,01 



Table 7. Comparisani of Two Santples of Mexican-American Youth on Occipatidnal Expectations, by sex. 



l«vel of 
Aspiration: 



Typo of 
liqpectation 



Male 
EP-X973 
(N«1433 



St-1573 



Ftemales 



(N=15?) 



113573; 
(N=20l) 



High 



1. High Professional 

2. Low Professional 

3. Glamour 



10 * 
21 (38) 
7 



6 

21 (33) 
6 



4 

26 (38) 
8 



2 

3S (42) 
5 



Intermedjate 



4 . Management 

5. Clerical and Sales 

6. Skilled Worker 



10 
3 (44) 
31 



13 

1 (33) 
X9 



2 

39 (4S) 
4 



1 

22 (27) 



CO 



<-i> 



Low 



7. pporativos 

8. Unskilled Worker 

9. Housewife 



4 

10 (14) 
0 



2 

4 (6) 
0 



2 

1 (9) 
6 



4 (18) 
13 



No Info. 
Total 



. 4 



28 



8 



13 



= 41. S 
D.f. « 9 
P « <.001 



= 27.13 
D.F. « 9 
P = 7.001,^.01 



Table 3 Ccsi^iarison of Anticipilory Oco^tio^ Goal Deflection for 
two S^les of Mexican-Aaerican ycuth 



Goal , Males Fanales 

Deflectim EP-1973 sr-1973 EF1573 5gT973 



(M=143) " {K=178) (K=157) (N = 201) 



None 52 47 47 52 

+ 8 9 10 7 

28 U 30 26 



N3 info. - • 12 30 13 15 

Total 150 Ti5D" 



= 18.06 = 2.44 

D.F. = 3 D.F. = S 

P='^.001 P. = 7.5.-i.6 
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Table 9 Canpariscm of two Populaticcs o£ Ifexican-Ajierican youth on intensity of 
occupational Aspiratiais by sex. 



Intensity Level Male Female 

EP-1973 SE-1973 EP-1973 51-1973 



Strong (1, 2) 66 S9 68 74 

Intemediate (3,4,5) 22 37 20 20 

Weak (6,7) 4 3 9 3 



Ko info. 8 1 3" 3 

Total W~ 100 100 100 

X^==1S.7S = 6.06 

D.F. = 3 D.F. = 3 

P. = ptOOl, <.01 P. =>.!,<. 2 



Table 10 Cai^jarison of TVro Populations of Mexicah-Anerican youth (Hi Certainty 
of occupational Expectations, by sex. 



Degree of fele Fewales 

Certainty EP-1973 ST-1973 EP-lijy3 Sr-I975 

3*=146) 0*=178} C«=157) (K=201) 

Very Certain 49 ^ 45 46 * 37 
or Certain 

not very certain 38 32 42 45 

uncertain or 8 14 % 13 
very uncertain 



No info. 5 9 4 S 

Total loo "ISO 100 W 



= S.64 X^ = 4.81 

.D.F.= 3 D.F. = 3 

P.'^.^.l, <.2 P. =>.!,<; .2 
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Table 10. Ability to Speak Sjanish by Sex Aiatmg Two Sarsples of Mexican 
American Youth. 



Do Spe a k Spanish 

Sagiple I^Ie ^ale Total 
^T^- 

El Paso- 73 (M) 95 96 95 

Soutli Texas-73 (M^f) 98 99 99 



Table 11. A Comparison of Language Used in S^waking Ifith Parents For 
Two Samples of Mexican Anserican Youth By Sax. 



language 


Male 




Female 


Total 


Battern 


EP 


sr 


EP 


sr 


eP 


ST 


Mostly English 


16 


10 


13 


- § - - - 
6 


14 


8 


Both 


33 


22 


35 


49 


34 


36 


^fostly Spanish 


51 


63_ 


52 


45 


52 


56 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 






X2 = 


9.73 


X2 = 


8.06 








D.F 


. = 2 


D.F 


. = 2 








P - 


/.OOl, <.01 


P = 


>,01, .02 
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Table 12. A CbJi^arison of Language Used la ^peaking With Keighborhood 
Friends For Two Sainples of Mexican American Youth By Sex, 



Language 




Male 




Female 


Total 


Pattern 




ST 


EP 


St 

- 4 - - - - 
^ ^ ^ " " " 


EP 


ST 


itostly English 


28 


13 


27 


26 


27 


20 


Both 


46 


28 


47 


53 


47 


41 


Mostly Spanish 


26 


59 


26 


21 


26 


39 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



= 34.77 X2 - 1.52 

D.F. = 2 D.F. = 2 

P=<.001 P=>.5, ,.6 



Table 13. A Congiariscsi o£ Language Used In Speaking with Friends In School 
(Out o£ Class) For Two Sauries of Mexican American Youth By Sex. 



Language 




Male 




Female 




Total 


Pattern 


EP 


ST 


EP 


ST 

- % 




SI* 


Mustly Biglish 


31 


19 


29 


29 


31 


24 


Both 


50 


26 


52 


53 


51 


41 


Mostly Spanish 


19 


55 


39 


18 


18 


35 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



X2 = 44.17 = .05 

D.F. = 2 D.F. = 2 

P = <.001 P = 7.9 
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Table 14, A Con^^arison of Amount of Use of S^ianish With Types of Mass 
Media Por Two Sanpl^s of Jfexican American Youth By Sex* 





Radio 


I-felel 






Total 




Mioimt of ^[lanish 


EP ST 


EP 


ST 


EP 


ST 






35 21 


23 


24 


29 


23 




Some 


56 53 


67 


51 


62 


52 




More h 


8 18 


7 


18 


7 


18 




All 


1 8 


3 


7 


2 


7 




TOTAL 


100 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


D* 




I1HJ.S 




reinsLie 


Total 




Maj^ijies 


St 


EP 


ST 

^ ^ ^ ^ — 


EP 


ST 




iVone 


56 67 


38 


45 


47 


55 




Some 


43 30 


49 


4<» 


45 


38 




More h 


1 2 


12 


8 


7 


5 




All 


0 1 


1 


3 


1 


2 




TOTAL 


100 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




1x1 = 20*93 

2 x2 = 13*16 

3 x2 = 6*57 
Tx^ = 4*14 


D.F. = 3 
D.F. = 3 
D.F. = 3 
D.F. = 3 


P 
P 
P 
P 


= A 001 
= y.OOl, .01 
= >.08» <.09 
= >.2, <.3 
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Table 15. A Coi;g>arison of Percentages of Boys and Girls From Each Sang^le 
Using Spanish or fiiglish Predominantly in Each Social Context. 



Social 
Context 



Ifeles 



I Speaking Mostly 

Spanish 

Fenjales 



Hales 



5 Speaking Mostly 
Bfiglish 



Peinales 





EP 


ST 


EP 

- % 


ST 


EP 


ST 


EP 

■ % 


ST 


Parents 


51 


68 


52 


45 


16 


10 


13 


6 


Friends- 
Neighbors 


26 


59 


26 


2i 


28 


13 


27 


26 


Friends- 
School 


19 


55 


19 


18 


31 


19 


29 


29 



Stucfy" con^iarisons (EP-ST3 underlined were observed to be statistically 
significant at the -05 level of P, according to results of tests 
reported earlier. 
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